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- 


IN T R O DU Tr nr 


As mankind are continually endeavouring to extend the ſciences, 


and to perfect the arts; in like manner, the various branches of educa- 


tion afford room for improvement, a point of ſuch i ene, that its 


influence extends to the end of our lives. 


The Glory of their country, the Honour of their pee as well as 


their own Happineſs, depends on the education of children. 

If properly underſtanding theſe three particulars, is held as the 
fundamental object of education, the children of Nature will be con- 
ſtantly maintained in an exact obſervance of cheir . both towards 
God and towards mankind. 

The heat of youth, the violence of the paſſions may, for a time, 
burſt the bounds both of Duty and Virtue; but it is only an intoxica- 
tion of the ſenſes, in which the mind is not engaged; the bitter remorſe 
ever attendant on this ſoftly-ſtealing, poiſon, ſoon gives room for Reaſon 
to regain her wonted empire; the errors of Conduct are ſeen, and 
abjured with pleaſure, and the kind impreſſions of Education have 
again full ſcope. What follows ? A ſmall portion of true wiſdom is 


gained ; though ſmall, it, magnet-like, attracts the other virtues; and 


man, aſſiſted by a careful Education, becomes more pure, and tends 
toward perfection. 

Yet, how ſhould man, ignorant of real good, and the means that 
lead to it, know how to improve himſelf; it is neceſſary to that end, 
that he ſhould have been previouſly acquainted with the beauties of 
Nature: that he de accuſtomed to compare the works of men with 
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thoſe of the Creator; by this means, being gradually convinced of the 


difference between perfection and imperfection, his mind will be 
naturally elevated towards that which ĩs truly beautiful, truly perfect, 
and will diſcover inſenſibly the infinity of the Creator; his admiration 


will lead him to love, and the love of God will lead him to the love 


of his creatures. 

If, after theſe acquirements, he is introduced to the hiſtory of e 
men, he will not only learn to know, but perhaps alſo to imitate them: 
after this, General Hiſtory, as a preparative to Geography, will acquaint 
him with the revolutions of empires, in which the wickedneſs of men 
will give him a horror of vice in a greater degree, as he had * 
before grounded in what is good and virtuous. | 

In this ſituation, his peculiar genius will be moſt eafily Kfolayed, 
becauſe his mind, already elevated, will make choice of ſuch ſubjects 
only, as may. ſtill further excite him, or at leaſt enable him to maintain 
himſelf in an equal poiſe. Finally, the child, without perceiving it, 
will walk in the paths of Virtue, and conſequently of Happineſs ; he 

may ſtill ſometimes err (for Error is the inſeparable fate of Humanity) 
but he will recover, and Anteus - like, gs ſtrength from 


every fall, 


It appears to me, that the education of children has, till the nk 
time, been confined to teaching them Latin and Greek, and fome rules 
of arithmetic, as if the knowledge of thoſe languages, and the dry art 
of accompts, included all the advantages of a compleat education. 


Thoſe whoſe fortunes have permitted them to go farther, only murther 


the French tongue, walk in a minuet ſtep, and unreſtrained, continually 
take in vain the ſacred name of God: that ſuch is generally the acquired 


knowledge of a youth of eighteen, I appeal to you, tender relations, 
who have ſpared no expence to bring them up properly, 
Ws 1055 Theſe 
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Theſe are not the only inconveniencies of the modern plan of 
education; the natural, though blind indulgence, ſhewn towards 
children, helps to ruin their conſtitutions and to hurt their health; it 
renders them ſubject to a variety of diſorders, the more incurable as the 
infection is taken in the firſt bud of youth, and contracted (at the time 
in which the foundations ought to be conſtructed of the beſt materials) 
by neglecting to chooſe ſuch kinds of food as are moſt proper for them: 
beſides this, the child buys all kinds of fruit, every traſh that falls in 
his way; drinks in ſecret whatever he ſees drank, porter, wine, or per- 
haps even ſpirituous liquors; as he drinks without thirſt, ſo he eats 
without hunger, and fits down to table with a palled appetite ; his blood 

becomes heated, exerciſe (frequently too violent) compleats the inflam- 
mation; and ſtudy, for which he is not prepared, becomes irkſome, 
and only ſo much time thrown away; the child is blamed for the ſlow- 
neſs of his progreſs in learning, and perhaps is corrected; whilſt in 

| Juſtice *tis the ſcholar who ought to correct the corrector, for the little 

regard he pays, to preparing him properly for ſtudy, and for meals. 

On the other fide, there are ſuch as boaſt of a good education, who 

ſpeak French without knowing Engliſh, are good arithmeticians without 
writing tolerably, are maſters of fencing and not able to read properly; 
it would be tedious to enumerate all the neglects in education, and prin- 
cipally of the particular attention that ſhould be given, in order that the 
children may not only pronounce their own tongue with elegance, but 
alſo. thoroughly underſtand it ; as likewiſe to bring them to a good 
hand writing, and accuſtom them to acquit themſelves in every part 
with propriety. Education can only be perfected gradually, there is 
need of contrivance in the diſtribution of the ſeyeral branches, and a 
proper time for ſowing the ſeed, as well as for that in the earth. . 
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Due art is alſo required in preparing them for the reception of this 
ſeed, as likewiſe to excite their wiſhes, Emulation gives the . 
heat, and renders them fertile. 

Wholeſome food, properly prepared and 3 moderate but 
conſtant exerciſe, with a reſtriction from fruits (except at meals) and all 
traſh, are the preparers and guardians of health; health forms the con- 
ſtitution, and perions in this ener ſtate are more n to 

inſtruction. 

The two points which ought to be inſeparably ad ar e 
youth compleatly, in the ſpace of nine years, are, not to give too nice 
an attention to eſtabliſh their health, nor to urge them forward with 


too much precipitation. 


Such are the objects of this plan. 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Tun E Plan of this new Academy has not only for its object 
to procure a compleat education for youth, in the ſpace of 
eight or nine years, but alſo that of founding a uſeful eſtabliſh- 
ment in favour of a body, whoſe merit does not often meet with 


the encouragement it deſerves. 


One hundred and fifty gentlemen will be admitted by ſubſcription 


into this Academy, where they will be inſtructed in all the ſciences 


that men are deſirous of being acquainted with; the beſt maſters 
in every branch will teach them, and no expence will be ſpared to 
procure ſuch as are moſt celebrated, the whole expence of which 
will be paid by the Academy. 

Every gentleman will pay annually One Hundred Guineas; alſo 
TenGuineas entrance, and the ſame ſum on quitting the Academy. 


Under the patronage of theſe hundred and fifty young gentle- 


men, thirty clergymens ſons, natives of England, will receive 
the ſame education, and be lodged, boarded, and attended 


in the ſame manner _—_— ſeven or nine years, without any 
expence. 


The clergymens ſons will be admitted only from ſhe to eight 


years old, the others at any age. 


When any of the clergymens ſons, after being nei edu- 


cated, ſhall quit the Academy, they will be preſented with One 
Hundred Pounds each, to aſſiſt them in their ſtudies; ſuch 


clergymen as would prefer the cloathing their children during the 
ſeven or nine years they are in the Academy to the above ſum, 
will 


Due art is alſo required in preparing them for the reception of this 
ſeed, as likewiſe to excite their wiſhes, Emulation gives the n 
heat, and renders them fertile. 

Wholeſome food, properly prepared and regulated; moderate but 
conſtant exerciſe, with a reſtriction from fruits (except at meals) and all 
traſh, are the preparers and guardians of health; health forms the con- 
ſtitution, and perſons in this ſalutary ſtate are more adapted to 
inſtruction, | | 

The two points which ought to be inſeparably united, for educating 

youth compleatly, in the ſpace of nine years, are, not to give too nice 
an attention to eſtabliſh their health, nor to urge them forward with 
too much precipitation. | 


Such are the objects of this plan. 


PLAN. 


Article 


n. 


III. 


IV. 


.. 


Tur E Plan of this new Academy has not only for its object 
to procure a compleat education for youth, in the ſpace of 
eight or nine years, but alfo that of founding a uſeful eſtabliſh- 


ment in favour of a body, whoſe merit does not often meet with 


the encouragement it deſerves. 


One hundred and fifty gentlemen will be admitted by ſubſcription. 
into this Academy, where they will be inſtructed in all the ſciences 
that men are deſirous of being acquainted with; the beſt maſters 
in every branch will teach them, and no expence will be ſpared to 
procure ſuch as are moſt celebrated, the whole expence of which 
will be paid by the Academy. 

Every gentleman will pay annually One Hundred Guineas ; alſo 
Ten Guineas entrance, and the ſame ſum on quitting the Academy. 


Under the patronage of theſe hundred and fifty young gentle- 


men, thirty clergymens ſons, natives of England, will receive 
the ſame education, and be lodged, boarded, and attended 


in the ſame manner during ſeven or nine years, without any 
expence. 


. The clergymens ſons will be admitted only from ſix to eight 


years old, the others at any age. 
When any of the clergymens ſons, after being n edu- 


cated, ſhall quit the Academy, they will be preſented with One 
Hundred Pounds each, to aſſiſt them in their ſtudies; ſuch 


clergymen as would prefer the cloathing their children during the 


ſeven or nine years they are in the Academy to the above ſum, 
N will 
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action, will alſo be rewarded. 
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will be at liberty to chooſe, only it is expected that they are 


decently cloathed, and furniſhed with neceſſaries on coming in. 
Each young gentleman will lay alone, in a new neat bed; the 
bed will be compoſed of two good matraſſes, a feather-bed, three 
blankets and a counterpane. They will lay upon one of the 
matraſſes, the feather-bed in the middle; the chambers, though 
large and airy, will not be crouded ; and there will be a ſufficient 
number of uſhers and domeſtics near them by 9751 as well 
as day. 

The bread will be made at home, by an e baker, with 


the beſt flour and greateſt care. 


The beer will alſo be brewed at home, of the beſt materials, and 


of a proper degree of ſtrength for the children. 
The butter will be freſh every day from the dairy, as well as FOO 
milk from cows belonging to the houſe. 


The linnen will be all waſhed at home. 
. All that the young gentlemen eat or drink ſhall be well choſen, 


well prepared, and in a neat manner. 


. A very large and handſome cold bath lined with marble, will 


always be ready for the gentlemens uſe, 


Once a month there will be a concert performed by the beſt 


maſters, from five o'clock till eight; to which, if the gentlemens 
relations, with ſome of their friends, are none to come, their 
company will be deemed an honour, 

A French play will be acted by the young ſtudents three farce 
ſive days every year; after which, prizes for eloquence, hiſtory, 
memory, poetry, and compoſition will be diſtributed, Thoſe 
who have, in the courſe of the year, practiſed any particular 
virtue, ſhewn any diſtinguiſhed talent, or performed any good 


XVI. The 
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XVI. The prizes will be excellent books in quarto or folio, well 


bound, and adorned with the arms of the academy; at the 


inſtant that they receive the prize, a crown of laurel will be 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


publickly put on their heads, amidſt the ſound of trumpets 


and acclamations; their relations and friends, the nobility and 


foreign miniſters will be invitet. 
Twice a week the whole college will take a little te tour into the 
country; and once a month, divided into four companies, they 
will dine out of town at the expence of the academy, accom- 
panied by the uſhers and domeſtics. They will alſo frequently 
take the air in the fine mornings that ſometimes happen in 


- winter. On the foregoing account, a country-houſe, with a 


{pacious garden, will be provided three or four miles from 
London; the houſe will contain ſax or eight beds, for the re- 
ception of ſuch as may be on the recovery, or whoſe friends, 
reſiding at too great a diſtance from London, cannot con- 
veniently have their children home at the uſual vacations. 

There will be an infirmary in a houſe adjoining to the 
academy, with a door of communication between them. The 
children will there be managed with the greateſt care by proper 
perſons. A regular phyſician engaged by the academy will 
vilit the children every day, in dangerous diſorders a conſulta- 
tion will be neceſſary, for my ſatisfaction as well as that of the 


relations, It would be deſirable that the children were 


inoculated before they entered the academy ; nevertheleſs, this 


point will not be inſiſted on farther than where it is agreeable 


to the relations, as many have a natural and invincible repug- 

nance to this precaution, 

The children will never be flogged « or ſtruck, but they will be 

puniſhed by different Kinds of ſhame; a rod of roſes will be 
9 x the 
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the inſtrument of their correction, but the thorns will not be 


plucked from it; in great offences they will be tried and 
judged by their ſchoolfellows ; proper, but temporary judges, 


will be choſen amongſt them for this purpoſe, according to 
their knowledge; delinquent judges will be puniſhed very 
ſeverely by the majority of voices of the whole college. 

There will be a large chapel, with an organ, belonging to 
the academy. A learned miniſter, of unblemiſhed character, 
will perform divine ſervice and preach on Sundays, Wedneſ- 
days and Fridays; read prayers morning and evening, which I 
ſhould wiſh might be ſhort, but fervent, and pronounced with 
that tender and majeſtic tone in which God ought to be 
addreſſed. Twice a week he will give ſome ſhort lectures on 
religion, the reſt of his employment will be to teach Latin, and 


to preſide over the pronunciation and purity of the Engliſh 


XXI. 


language. This miniſter will be choſen by the balot of the 


ſubſcribers, his ſalary will be One Hundred Pounds per annum, 
but a power will be reſerved in me to diſplace him, in caſe he 
does not act agreeable to the intentions of the foundation. le 
will have a curate, who will be the maſter for Greek, and 
aſſiſtant for Latin, his ſalary will be Fifty Pounds per annum, 
and will alſo be choſen by the ſubſcribers. 

Thoſe whoſe friends deſire them to go to the pariſh church 
will fit by turns in a pew belonging to the academy. 


Every Sunday a dinner will be given to twelve poor people; 
twelve of the young gentlemen by turns will be preſent, and 
attend behind each of them to ſee that nothing is wanting: 
after dinner each poor perſon will receive from the hands of 
each young gentleman, with reſpect and politeneſs, a quartern 

ef | | Joaf 
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Joaf and half a crown. Theſe poor perſons, ſhould. be choſen 
from amongſt ſuch whoſe modeſty prevents a public applica- 
tion for charity, ſhould be honeſt and decently dreſſed: none 


will be admitted without a ticket ; each of the One Hundred 


and Fifty Subſcribers will have three tickets at their diſpoſal 


every year, which makes Four Hundred and Fifty, the re- 


maining One Hundred and Seventy-four will be diſtributed by 


people of property who have worthy poor to recommend, and 
by my particular friends and benefactors. 
Proper maſters will be procured for teaching Greek, Latin, 


Italian, French, Mathematics, Geography, Drawing, Muſick 
(particularly the harpſicord and violin) Dancing, Fencing, &c. 
and no expence will be incurred by the parents for inſtruments, 


books of muſick, foils, &c. (but ſuch as chuſe their own 
caſe of inſtruments, violin, &c. will be at liberty to pleaſe 
themſelves) the academy will furniſh every thing neceſſary 
for the children both for their board and education, except 


- Books, without any other expence than the One Hundred 


Guineas. The books diſtributed as prizes will be at the ex- 
pence of the academy, as mentioned before. 

Every child will be taught agreeable to his natural inclination, 
without being forced: it will be deemed ſufficient to under- 


ſtand the dead languages, and ſpeak ſuch as are living; they 


will not grow pale over ſuch books of divinity and philoſophy 
as tend only to introduce doubts and diſputation; if they are 
informed of the generality of philoſophical ſyſtems, it will only 


be to ſhew them their vanity. They will read the hiſtory of 


famous men as their patterns, they will be taught by the beſt 


authors who have treated both of ſtudy and nature. Rhetoric 


will be peculiarly attended to, to form orators, an eſſential 
| > EC point 
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point for members of parliament, but it will be conſtantly re- 
commended to them to be more liberal of fact than flouriſh. 

There are many other particulars which I reſerve in petto, 
and which will be added to this plan, and executed both with 

| prudence and diſcretion, Finally, no endeavours will be 

ſpared to render my ſcholars both good men and good citizens, 

as good men they will be happy in themſolyes, as good citi- 
zens they will be uſeful to their country, 

To conclude. To render education agreeable to children, 
to make them delight in their duty, in their taſks and buſineſs, 
to make Virtue their free choice, to render them beneficent 

| naturally, ſo that like Marcus Aurelius they never go to bed 
| without having performed ſome good action in the compaſs 

| of their ſphere, to make them hate idleneſs, to accuſtom them 

= ' to contemplate nature, and be ſenſible of her beauties, to love 

| their Author, to fear and adore him; are the labours I have 


embraced, and which, by the divine aſſiſtance, I ſhall execute; 
happy, ſhould it pleaſe him to bleſs my undertaking; glorious 


if I may deſerve the approbation of this nation, the eſteem of 
parents, and the friendſhip of their children, 


END OF THE FRO 


If their Majeſties, or any Nobleman or Gentleman approving this plan, 
ſhould be deſirous of ſubſcribing without ſending any child, their 
donations ſhall be entirely appropriated to the benefit of the . 
mens children. 


REASONS 


R EPE RA M N 


GIVEN FOR 


Each ArTiIcLs contained in the Plan of Education. 


Article 3 8 * 
I. Ir is eaſy to prove the difficulty, not to ſay impoſſibility, 


II. 


of procuring a compleat education for a youth in a leſs ſpace of 


time than nine years: it is on this account, that any perſon 


who turns his whole attention that way, muſt (if he hopes to have 
his work crowned with ſucceſs) deſire to begin it himſelf, and 
conſequently to have children (if pöſſible) of ſix, ſeven, or at 
moſt eight years old. It is more difficult to eradicate bad im- 
preſſions, or to alter falſe ſtrokes of the chiſſel, than to bring 
torward a tender ſhrub, or to ſmooth a block of the hardeſt 


marble. Pygmalion had never been ſo much enamoured with his 


ſtatue, and the gods would not have animated it, had any other 


hand made the firſt ſketch. I deſire no better fortune than his, 
may my wiſhes be fulfilled, 


That the maſter's eye may ſee and watch over every thing, his 


horizon muſt be bounded, leaſt his ſight ſhould err; on this 
account, .(convinced what one man can comprehend,) I have 
limited the number of young gentlemen .to One Hundred and 
Eighty, alſo having calculated what my large territory will 


contain, without crouding my little inhabitants, and that they 
may breath without conſtraint the free air. Beſides, if it was 


neceſſary or uſeful for the benefit of the academy, to take in a 
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larger compaſs of ground, I can eaſily do it in the ſame manner as 


I form the infirmary, by opening a communication with a 


neighbouring houſe, which I am promiſed if required. 


III. One Hundred Guineas per annum may appear at firſt ſight a | 


large ſum, but when a computation 15 made of what common 
boarding coſts, beſides the beſt maſters in every ſcience (which 
may be commanded here; ) when the advantages of the academy 


are conſidered, and the benefit that cach child procures imper- 


IV. 


ceptibly to the other adopted children, and the ſuppreſſion of ald 


thoſe numerous extra-expences which frequently exceed the 
ordinary one, gentlemen will ſoon be undeceived. 

The miniſters of the Lord in all ages and in all religions have 
been juſtly the objects of mens veneration, their ſacred inſtitution, 
which renders them mediators between God and man, throws on 
them a ray of light which naturally attracts our reſpect. The 
clergy of England in general, have always had the preference in 
my regard, but with grief have I ſeen a great part of the worthy 
members of this reſpectable body ſuffering from the injuſtice 
and inequality of fortune; frequently their merit is clouded 
o'er, let us aſſiſt them then without offending their modeſty, let 


us repair the injuries of fortune by helping theſe friends of man- 
kind, every one of us in proportion to our abilities; and as they 


are alſo our ſpiritual guides, let us bring up their children in 
the principles of Knowledge, of Light, and of Virtue ; happy if 
I can encourage other heads of Academies to pay ſo due a tribute 


to their holy labours. 


The ſubſcribers children are admitted at any age, to conform 
to the will of their relations, but the others cannot be admitted 
if more than nine years old, 


VI. If 
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VI. If the ſubſcribers approve this Plan, here is the good work to 
which they will themſelves principally contribute; how pleaſant 
will it be for their children, to live with other children, who will 
owe at that early time of life, a part of their happineſs to them. 

| Theſe dear little friends will grow up under the ſhade of their 
| benefactors, and their benefactors will ſee and be pleaſed with 
their own deeds :. Friendſhip will increaſe with Eſteem, Eſteem 
with Age; and this mixture of bleſſings will prepare for their 
lives ſuch ſweets as will overpower the future bitterneſs of it. 
VII. It is eaſy to ſhew the benefit that will accrue to the children by 
lying alone, beſides its being wholeſome, their ſleep is more 
quiet; and laying on a matraſs inſtead of feathers, is infinitely 
healthier, and more proper for a man. | 
VIII. Every one is acquainted with the advantages that will reſult from 
the children eating bread made at home, bread made of choice 
flour, well kneaded, well baked, and free from adulteration; as 
this is their principal nouriſhment, the quality of the blood 
IR on 8 e no more on this 
head. | 


IX. The beer has the ſame conſequences; as beſides its cleanlineſs, it 
will be of a proper degree of ſtrength for the children. 


X. The butter made every day, beg always freſh, is more — 
and wholeſome. 


XI. The milk for its purity, and always being 2 at hand. 
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XII. Waſhing at home is more for the advantage of the linnen, as well 
as more convenient for its being mended. | | 

XIII. A cold bath; the uſe of it is extremely ſtrengthening, prevents many 

| diſorders, uſes one to cleanlineſs ; and may, by introducing warm 

water 
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water occaſionally, become a pleaſure- bath, in which the chil- 
dren may learn to ſwim without danger; a point of importance. 
The concerts will form their ear to meaſure, and their taſte to 


harmony, it will render them agreeable and uſeful both to 


ſociety and themſelves ; it will accuſtom them to reflexion (it 
is ſaid, that the preſent King of Pruſſia when he meditates any 
great project, takes a flute, plays a tune, and breaks it when 


he has fully digeſted his deſign) they will fill up the vacancy 
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of many irkſome minutes in life, and prevent our being ſo 


eaſily drawn into vices, and conſequently ſpare us ſeveral 
unealy reflexions. 


A play will diſpoſe them to ſpeak F rench with facility, to pro- 


nounce it well, will excite them to learn it ſooner, will give 
them a noble confidence in ſpeaking in public, and aſſiſt them 
in becoming orators. 
The rewards beſtowed on merit wil excite their mat; ; 
good books will form their taſte for literature, and make them 
conceive early a ſmall plan of a library; a crown of laurel 
put upon their heads will flatter their ſelf- love, and on many 
future occaſions they'll recolle& the pleaſure theſe laurels 
have procured them, which will excite them {till to gather freſh 
ones. Theſe crowned heads will thus go and enjoy their triumph 
in the center of their families, and repoſe themſelves for a 
time on their laurels, for this my will precede the 
holidays. 
Theſe frequent walks, beſides their healthfulneſs, will be of uſe 
for the contemplation of Nature, for the animals, inſects, 
reptiles, birds, plants, minerals and fluids, will be ſhewn and 
explained to them ; alſo the buildings, ruins, hills and vallies, 
their 


tſheit relations and uſes; the cultivation of the earth will alſo 
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be conſidered ; after having looked under their feet, their eyes 
will be raiſed towards. the ſky, paved with ſo many wonders, 
the courſes and influences of the ſtars will be demonſtrated, the 


three aſtronomical ſyſtems compared; finally, we ſhall explain 
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to them the myſterious arch of alliance, the colours of Iris, and 
unfold for them by degrees, the veil which covers the greatneſs 
and majeſty of the Creator; then, like bees, extracting the 
juicy ſweets of every flower, they will render this time both 
uſeful and agreeable. 

An infirmary : it may eaſily be conceived, that the children 


will be dear to me, nn ns 
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inclination. 
In my opinion, the rod ſeldom has a proper effect on children, 


they hate the corrector and deſpiſe the correction, but ſhame 


touches them to the very heart, renders them circumſpect, 


and produces a kind of noble pride, which operates more 
effectually. On this account I intend to make them judges of 
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each other, to accuſtom them to juſtice and compaſſion, to a 
reſpect for Laws and Virtue, and to render them capable of 
judging themſelves early in life, and conſequently not to do to 
others what they would not chuſe to have done to themſelves; 
by this means, thoſe who may be deſtined to ſit on the Bench, 
will early have formed an idea of juſtice and mercy, which may 
alſo be a means of leading youth in the paths of Wiſdom. 

On the choice of a miniſter learned and enlightened, but mild, 
modeſt and compaſſionate, depends the purity of the childrens . 
morals ;' he ought to enlighten, without dazzling them, and to 
make Religion a gentle refuge, and not a gloomy ſcare-crow-: 
ſuch is the man whom I want; to enn ſuch a friend, I do not 


ſpare 
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Gate expence, the ſalaty aſſigned ſhews it, which'I will in- 


creaſe annually ſhould his cares increae. 


The ſight of poor people appears to me to be © one of the moſt 


_ eſſential points of the foundation for moving the heart; 1 hope 
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to render the children happy in procuring them the pleaſure of 
diſpenſing happineſs to others, the cuſtom of it which they 
will contract, will ſhoot the more eaſily in their hearts from 


being ſowed there by the flattering hand of Self-love. Habits 


are generally formed in tender years; it is the recital of miſ- 
fortunes, and the ſight of the wretched, which form the habit 


of Benevolence, and render a man beneficent. The ſmiling 


and comforted face of the poor, will accuſtom them early to 


| ſmooth the wrinkles of the unhappy, and to dry up the tears 


of the afflited : the repeated bleſſings that will be heaped on 
their heads will ſurely be confirmed by the Divinity. They 


will be uſed not to turn away their eyes from rags, and will know 
that the Majeſty of Humanity is frequently hid under theſe ruins. 


The poor will not be beggars in the ſtreets, nor ſuch as are 


dirty, leſt they might bring ſome diſorder or infection into the 


houſe, but honeſt people in misfortune or in want; the reſpect 
they will be treated with, will give them no cauſe to bluſh 


at their reception. 
The maſters will be obliged to conform to the intentions of 


the founder, that is to ſay, to be aſſiduous, tender, patient, and 
to make uſe of that grand communicative talent, Gentleneſs. 


The whole attention of this academy vill be reduced to three 


points, to make the Senſes, the Underſtanding, and the Will, 
contract good habits. Theſe are the ſum of Morality, and are 


the three pivots on which the education of youth ſhould turn. 


CONDITIONS, 


CONDITIONS, &e. 


Tur academy will not be opened, nor any gentleman admitted, 
until the number of ſubſcribers amounts to One Hundred. But as ſoon 
as this number is compleat, the Twenty clergymens ſons will be choſen. 

The houſe will be ready for the reception of the young gentlemen 
in three months after the ſubſcription is cloſed, 

In caſe the number of ſubſcribers ſhall exceed One Hundred, the 
number of clergymens ſons will increaſe proportionally, every five 
ſubſcribers producing the nomination of one. 

But it is not intended at preſent that the number of es ſhall 
exceed One Hundred and Fifty. 

No day-ſcholars will be admitted on any account whatſoever, 

Should the ſubſcription be compleated in the courſe of January, the 
academy will be opened the Tenth of April next. If the ſubſcription 
is not filled by the end of May, the deſign will not take place; and the 
money adyanced will be returned by the Banker, 

The firſt gentleman who honours me with a ſubſcription, will have 
the right of nominating a clergyman's ſon, for I ſhall efteem him as the 
patron and founder of the academy; it is a reſpe& which I think due 
to his protection, which I ſhall never ſolicit, nor that of my other ſub- 
ſcribers (regarding them as my judges, whom it would be improper to 
ſolicit) but whoſe protection I ſhall endeavour to deſerve. _ 

Every ſubſcriber that ſhall have two children, two nephews, or two 
of the ſame name at the academy, ſhall have a right to nominate one 
clergyman's ſon; and though I reſerve the others to. myſelf, yet ſuch of 
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the Subſeribers as have either one of their own relations, or any parti- 
cular friend to recommend, I ſhall always prefer to any friends of my 


own; only deſiring, that as far as Circumſtances will admit, they ſhopld 
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belong to a nucherous family, and from the country, the. clergymen 
there having fewer opportunities of advancement than thoſe in cities, in 

ſuch caſe my intention will be anſwered. Ro 
The ſubſcription will be One Hundred 8 annum for each 
young gentleman. As the nature of this eſtabliſhment will require a 
oonſiderable ſum at the beginning, as well as a great expence in carrying 
it on, ade e Were Ten nne. — cs 
on quitting the academy. | 4 


The ſubſcriptions will be er 3 % ” Hew 3 244 


| hanker, who will always be the treaſurer for receiving rede andy 
will give receipts agreeable.to-the power he has from me. 
Each young gentleman muſt bring with him a ſpoon, n 
and porringer of ſilver, marked with an 
s intended to be genteely furniſhed. 2k. wal ot. 
Tue porringer will ſerve t beeb Eb diner for me 5 
3 and often at ſupper for rice or vermicelli. 313-268 1th * | 
n wenke e bene, 
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